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REPORTS FROM THE ANNUAL MEETING 


THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
1948 - 1949 
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The annual reports of the chairman of the Commission on Christian 
_ Higher Education and of the Executive Secretary will appear in the March 
“} issue of the BuLuetin of the Association of American Colleges. The pro- 
gram of the Annual Meeting did not afford an opportunity for these reports 
» of the Commission to be given in full. 

| The Commission on Christian Higher Education has completed an in- 
} 

| 


) teresting year and has underway a very active and challenging program 
for the year 1949. 
| This past year must be considered a year of exploration and experi- 
4 mentation. One of the major projects during the year was the establish- 
ment of an evaluating and planning committee to reexamine the raison 
d’etre of this Commission to project into the future the aspirations for the 
_ kind of service the Commission would like to provide, and to discover the 
|| nature of the Commission in its relation to the Association of American 
Colleges and to other commissions and councils in the field of religion in 
') higher education. One of the recommendations of this committee was that, 
insofar as possible, and in addition to carrying out its peculiar functions, 
the Commission seek to serve as a coordinating agent among all the agencies 
and interests that are doing work of this nature. 
, The year ahead shows evidence of a continued awakening of social and 
‘) religious consciousness and a restless uneasiness that certain long-cherished 
») foundations may be giving way. The state of our colleges, the rising tide 
‘| of secularism, the hope or threat of the atomic era of the scientific age—all 
ni these and more have impelled additional thinking and planning on and for 
' Christian higher education by this Commission. The religious forces can 
|! ill afford to sit idly by while surging secularism is at work. 
| The Commission, therefore, plans to work toward a clear recognition 
'| of the place and importance of Christian higher education and will en- 
| deavor to make all higher education aware of its inadequate concept of the 
| spiritual undergirding of education. This Commission program will give 
| attention to techniques facilitating the search for spiritual values within 
| the educational process. This Commission will challenge arbitrary limita- 
| tion of the role of the private and church-related college in its educational 
program for the future. 

-This Commission with its membership of 644 colleges and an associate 
membership of 89 colleges can and must continue to expand its program 
as an effective instrument for the cooperation of all colleges in promoting 
a higher education consistent with Christian principles. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 
1948 - 1949 


The Administrative Board of the Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation is composed of fifteen members, broadly representative of the church- 
related colleges and of cooperative agencies such as the National Protestant 
Council on Higher Education and the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. The term of office of the members of the Administrative Board is 
three years and is so arranged that five new members are elected annually. 
No member is eligible for election to succeed himself directly. 

The members of the Administrative Board are nominated by a commit- 
tee on nominations of the Commission, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Directors of the Association of American Colleges, and are elected by the 
representatives of the institutional members of the Commission at the An- 
nual Meeting. The nominations must include at least one member of the 
National Protestant Council on Higher Education and at least one member 
of the College and University Department of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 

In compliance with the above, at the Annual Meeting held at the Hotel 
Commodore, New York City, January 10-12, the following men were nomi- 
nated and elected to the Administrative Board of this Commission for a 
three-year term: 


Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, President, Augustana College, Rock Island, 
Illinois 


Dr. Matthew S. Davage, Secretary, Department of Education for 
Negroes, Board of Education, Methodist Church, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 


Dr. James F. Findlay, President, Drury College, Springfield, Missouri 


The Reverend John A. Flynn, President, St. John’s University, Brook- 
lyn, New York 


Dr. John L. Plyler, President, Furman University, Greenville, South 
Carolina 


Dr. Dale H. Moore, President, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, was elected for a two-year term to succeed Dr. Malcolm B. Dana, 
who resigned, 


The following men, having completed their three-year terms, retired. 


from the Administrative Board at the January meeting: | 


Dr. Edward A. Fitzpatrick, President, Mount Mary College, Milwaukee} 
13, Wisconsin 
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Dr. Clemens M. Granskou, St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 


Dr. A. R. Keppel, President, Catawba College, Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina 
Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, President, Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia 


Dr. Harry T. Stock, General Secretary, Division of Christian Education, 
The Board of Home Missions of the Congregational Christian 
Churches 


These men gave freely and enthusiastically of their time and efforts in 
behalf of the work of this Commission. Dr. A. R. Keppel served for two 
years as chairman of the Commission. Under his excellent leadership the 
Commission made the transition from an independent organization to a 
commission within the Association of American Colleges. Dr. Edward A. 
Fitzpatrick served for two years as vice-chairman and guided the work of 
the Committee on Research, The annual report of the work of that com- 
mittee was printed in the winter issue of CoLLEGE anD CHuRcH. Dr. Mays 
served with Dr. Fitzpatrick in the Committee on Research. Dr. Clemens 
M. Granskou served as a member of the Committee on Public Relations 
and Dr. Harry T. Stock served on the Committee on Publications. The 
retiring members of the Board did their work well and bequeathed a chal- 
lenging opportunity to the new members of the Board. 

During the year ahead the Administrative Board will be concerned 
with such major problems as the responsibilities of Christian higher edu- 
cation in a society that increasingly appears to be secular, nationalistic, 
and militaristic; the peculiar role of the church-related college in our 
society; and the relationship of church and state in contemporary America. 

The Commission on Christian Higher Education is a result of both the 
active interest in religion in education maintained through the years by 
the church-related colleges of America, and of increasing conviction that 
all our institutions of higher learning will be better able to meet the de- 
mands placed upon them by the nature of our times if religion is permitted 
to be a more effective factor in the educational experience of our students. 
It is, therefore, this Commission’s task to lead the educational institutions 
of America in their efforts to achieve a synthesis of religion and education 
in the growing experience of their students. 


* * * 


The Administrative Board elected Dr. Raymond F. McLain, President, 
Transylvania College, as its chairman for the coming year. Dr. Hunter B. 
Blakely, President, Queens College, was chosen vice-chairman, and Dr. 
Dale H. Moore, President, Cedar Crest College, was elected recording sec- 
retary. 
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NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


The Administrative Board of the Commission has approved applica- 
tions of the following colleges for associate membership: 


Colorado Woman’s College, Denver, Colorado. President: J. E, Huch- © 


ingson. Colorado Woman’s College, formerly a member of this Commis- 
sion, is a Baptist junior college for women. It is accredited by the North 
Central Association and has a student body of 501. 


Dana College, Blair, Nebraska. President: R. E. Morton. Dana Col- 
lege is a four-year coeducational institution of the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. It is accredited by the University of Nebraska and the 


State Department of Public Instruction. There are 410 students enrolled. © 


Lincoln College, Lincoln, Illinois. President: Milton D. McLean. Lin- 
coln College is a coeducational Presbyterian junior college. It is accredited 
by the North Central Association, the University of Illinois and the State 
Department of Education. The enrollment is 125. 


Marion College, Marion, Indiana. President: William F. McConn. 
Marion College is a four-year coeducational institution of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church. It is accredited by the State Department of Education. 
The enrollment is 502. 


Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio. President: F. W. McDermott. 
Rio Grande is a four-year coeducational institution of the Northern Baptist 
Church. It is accredited by Ohio State University and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The enrollment is 200. 


Voorhees School and Junior College, Denmark, South Carolina. 
President: Earl H. McClenney. Voorhees is a coeducational junior college 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is accredited as a Class A school by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The enroll- 
ment is 401. 

Admission of associate members is determined by the Administrative 
Board in accordance with the following principles: The institution apply- 
ing for membership shall be related historically, financially, or organically 
to a Christian church; or shall give evidence of being active in a program 
of Christian higher education through a statement of basic principles and 
curriculum; and shall be approved by an authorized accrediting agency: 
state, regional or denominational. 

In behalf of the Commission on Christian Higher Education it is a 
pleasure to extend a welcome to the new associate members. 
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PLAN FOR REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Administrative Board of the Commission on Christian Higher 
Education at its meeting in New York on January 9-12 adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, that, wherever practicable and desirable, the regions of 
the Commission be made to correspond with the regional accrediting 
associations and regional meetings be held annually in connection with 
the annual meetings of the associations. 


The Executive Committee of the Conference of Church-Related Col- 
leges of the Southeastern Region is planning the annual meeting for that 
, group for 1949, and tentative plans are that the meeting shall be held in 
» connection with the meeting of the Southern Association. The West Cen- 
_ tral Region will probably have its annual meeting this year in the fall, 
| following the plan used in the past, but the Executive Committee of that 
_ regional conference is investigating the possibility of a second meeting in 
connection with the North Central Association. 

The Commission is planning to complete its regional conference 
|} organizations in order that each region which has an accrediting association 
/ will also have a conference on Christian higher education that meets 
annually. 

Regional and national programs are means of getting close to the 
problems of the individual schools. Closely related are state associations 
and councils, and special institutes conducted by individual institutions. 
In these conferences, councils and institutes the Commission functions as 
an integrating agency, especially in program planning. 

The Commission is especially interested in continuing its cooperation 
with state organizations. Among the most active of these are the councils 
in Texas, North Carolina, Minnesota and Wisconsin. The group of church- 
related colleges in Kentucky will hold an organizational meeting at Tran- 
sylvania College, Lexington, in February. Through the Commission, which 
again acts as a coordinating agency, important resolutions or actions of 
the state groups can be made known to other colleges in regional confer- 
ences, at the Annual Meeting or in the quarterly publication of the 
Commission, COLLEGE AND CHURCH. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CONFERENCES AND PROGRAMS* 
Hunter B. BLaxKELy, President, Queens College 


The Commission on Christian Higher Education through its Committee 
on Conferences and Programs purposes to reach out across the nation in 
regional, district and state conferences to emphasize the importance of 
maintaining and of rediscovering the significant contributions which the 
Christian religion through education has made to American culture, prog- 
ress and freedom. We are convinced that without faith in Almighty God 
as revealed in Christ our civilization cannot permanently endure, nor can 
our colleges serve adequately this generation. To this end your Commis- 
sion, through its Executive Secretary, stands ready to assist in regional 
conferences. 

It is suggested that, so far as practicable, conferences of church colleges 
and others giving religious instruction be held in connection with the annual 
meetings of the regional accrediting associations, and that suitable programs 
be prepared emphasizing the vital importance of religion in education. 

In the past year several such conferences were held—at Denver for the 
Denver Area; at Omaha, Nebraska, for the West Central Area; at Nashville, 
Tennessee, for the Southeast Area; at Dallas, Texas, for the Texas Area; 
and at Lewis and Clark College for the Pacific Northwest Area. 

It is hoped that the report of this year shows progress which will be 
reflected in more conferences and improved programs in the year that is 
ahead. 


* % * 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS* 
VINCENT J. FLYNN, President, College of St. Thomas 


The Committee on Publications sees its task as one of encouraging 
individuals and groups in writing and publishing articles and books on the 
general subject of education and religion. Frequently outstanding ad-~ 
dresses can be given extensive circulation. Articles in certain leading 
magazines, bulletins and pamphlets will be another objective of the 
Commission. 

The Commission reports two items as follows: 


1. The publication CoLLEcr anp CHuRcH will appear henceforth in 
a new and improved format. 


2. The Committee is working with Dr. Gould Wickey to try to 
find means to publish a new edition of Curistran Hicuer EpucaTion— 
A HANDBOOK. 


* Reports given at the Annual Meeting of the Association of Ameri 
New York City, January 10-12, 1949. Neetu 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH * 
Epwarb A. FITZPATRICK, President, Mount Mary College 


I wish to express my thanks to the more than two hundred colleges— 
Protestant, Catholic, municipal, technical, and state universities—that an- 
swered our questionnaire. I am grateful to those who gave us very elab- 
orate information with supplementary material as well as to those who 
gave us no information, but did it graciously. 

The purpose of the study which we have made, and which is summar- 
ized substantially in the winter issue of COLLEGE and CHURCH, was not de- 
signed to be a statistical tabulation. It was more or less in the nature of 
an exploratory operation to discover institutions that are doing outstanding 
work and to list any trends that may be worth further investigation and 
to discover areas that are neglected. 

One of the interesting things in the Report is the fact that the Protes- 
tant colleges read literature by Protestants and the Catholic colleges read 


literature by Catholics, but apparently there is no cross-fertilization, though 


one of the Protestant colleges referred to Maritain’s “Education at the 
Crossroads” as being helpful. 

It was interesting to note the absence of any reference to the reports 
of the National Education Association in the list of reports that were found 
helpful or injurious. Apparently our administrators do not read these 
reports. Yet from the standpoint of the Christian formation of youth it is 
of the utmost importance that these reports be read because of their wide 
distribution among the public elementary and high schools of the country. 
There seems to be a single philosophy underlying them which, in my judg- 
ment, is not in the best tradition of American democracy or American cul- 
ture. They seem to be staff reports which are made possible by the enor- 
mous income of more than one million dollars a year which the National 
Education Association receives. This Association is able to organize com- 
missions with a membership which add prestige to the reports of its staff. 
The policy is indicated recently by having General Eisenhower put on the 
Educational Policies Commission of the Association. At any rate, these 
reports should be objectively studied and made the basis of frank discus- 
sions of the problems facing our colleges. 

There seems a pretty definite pattern for Catholic colleges and for the 
Protestant colleges. The Catholic colleges, if anything, seem a little too 
self-satisfied with their program. The Protestant colleges are trying, 
through their Religious Emphasis Week, to do something that will be more 
effective than current practice. The Retreat of the Catholic colleges would 
be an interesting technique that might be considered by the Protestant 


* Report given at the Annual Meeting of the Association of American Colleges, 


New York City, January 10-12, 1949. 
al 


Apt 


colleges. Religious counseling in the colleges needs to be more closely 
integrated in the general academic program of the college. 

Honorary degrees are used occasionally to stimulate Christian scholar- 
ship, but generally they are not. They are sometimes used, as might be 
expected, to give degrees to Bishops or clergymen who wish to be able to 
appear in their pulpits in academic gowns with the three bars on their 
sleeve. 

There are a number of lectureships in the colleges that should be made 
a matter of more careful study. The persons appointed to these lectureships 
are generally more carefully chosen than is ordinary and in a few cases 
the lectures are published. Some of the more noteworthy of these lecture- 
ships are listed in the Report with a statement as to which are published. 
Obviously here is an opportunity to develop a literature of Christian educa- 
tion through the ordinary activities of the colleges. 

There is a fairly standard technique of inter-church relationship on 
the campus and relationship with churches in the community. The YMCA 
is a dominant factor on many of the Protestant campuses and those of 
state universities. The Newman Club takes care of Catholic students at 
the non-Catholic colleges and the Hillel Foundation takes care of Jewish 
students. Effective programs of particular organizations might be helpful 
if they were made available to other organizations. In all types of educa- 
tional institutions there are special procedures or practices that are worth 
studying. The program at the Naval Academy is one, for example. The 
College Church at Lafayette College, Pennsylvania is another. The exten- 
sive program carried on by the Texas Technological College, the special 
programs at Queens College, North Carolina, and Denison University, the 
school of religion at the University of Iowa—all are indications that some 
schools are making advances in religious education and that their experi- 
ences would be valuable to others. There is a need for an objective study 
of these schools so that helpful information may be made available to all 
colleges interested in Christian higher education. 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM* 
RussE.u D. Coe, President, Cornell College 


Arise, shine! for your light has come, 

And the glory of the Lord has risen upon you. 
For lo! darkness shall cover the earth, 

And thick darkness the peoples; 

But upon you his glory shall appear; 

And nations shall walk by your light, 

And kings by the brightness of your rising. 


The nation and the kingdom that will not serve you 
shall perish— 


No more shall the sun be your light by day, 
Nor the moon by night shine upon you; 
But the Lord shall be your unfailing light, 
And your God your glory. 
Isaiah 60 


The historical background of this passage is that Israel was returning 
from Babylonia through the instrumentality of Cyrus. Deliverance long 
had been certain. The last calls to leave Babylon had been uttered. The 


-_means for spiritual restoration had been found. Zion was hailed from 


afar. There remained only to take possession of the city itself which was 


_ to become the center of religious truth. The picture here is that of a city 
| gleaming in the light of the morning. The rest of the world is in darkness 


out of which it must come to the city flashing in the light. The call was 
to exercise destiny—Jerusalem was bidden to arise and shine. 

We in Christian education well can afford to meditate on this passage. 
It is not that Christian education has been in exile—it may be going into 
exile—and some would say it is already there. Rather it is, just as Jeru- 
salem is bidden to rise and shine so that her splendor might be seen in full 
and evident display, so might we well lift high Christian education for her 
splendor to be seen in full and evident display. 

Let us put it another way. Religion is a force with which education 
must reckon. The Christian mind, the philosophy of life, the Christian 
character, the Christian social order are the indispensable concomitants of 
Christian education. To a world groping for educational light we can say 
with conviction ‘and compulsion: “That which you seek in confusion of 
mind and blindness of spirit we now clearly reveal unto you.” 

In the heart of New York City the spires of a cathedral split the sky. 
On all sides massive square-cornered structures edge the sidewalks. The 
cathedral came first but these massive structures were later conceived and 


* Devotional talk given by Dr. Cole at the Annual Meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges, New York City, January 10-12, 1949. 
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erected by men until tcday they outreach the spires of the cathedral. Two 
men stood on the street. Pointing to the spires and the structures one said, 
“There is the problem of the church. First it was dominant and unchal- 
lenged, but now man’s creation dwarfs—even though the spires are as high 
as ever.” 

In many ways that is the problem of Christian education. A century 
ago Christian education in independent colleges had its own way but not 
so today. Even though the enrollments have increased since the war, the 
balance has changed and the forecast is that in a few years four out of five 
of our youth shall be educated by the state. Can one predict, after a 
generation or two of such education, the effect on the life, the character, the 
thinking of America? The frugalities with which Christian education must 
manage its budget leaves one bouncing on the high end of a teeter-totter 
while the low end rests securely under the weight of opulence. The drain- 
ing of capital funds away from Christian education, through tax devices 
and now by strong public fund raising programs, has created a new stream, 
which, if we can believe what has been revealed to us, is soon to become 
torrential. 

A generation ago the issue was that of education or no education. That 
issue no longer exists—for now, or at least soon, education is to be widely 
accessible and widely available. The issue today centers on the kind of 
education. Shall it be secular at its core? Or shall it be Christian at its 
core? If it be Christian shall its roots reach deep through the church for 
continual nourishment or shall they be severed? Shall it profess openly 
or guardedly that the reaches of education are to ultimate Reality? The 
late Archbishop of Canterbury, William Temple, gave the alternative when 
he said that students, given knowledge of the world from which God is 
left out, will think of themselves and their world without reference to God. 
In a sense it is an either-or proposition—either education has something to 
say about the meaning of God for human life or it does not—and Christian 
education finds only the first tolerable. 

It is said that when Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander the Great, 
reminded him, on the eve of his world conquests, that he was a Greek and 
would need to guard carefully against the possibilities of barbaric inroads 
upon his Greek culture, Alexander replied that his teacher had failed to 
charge him with his real responsibility—to give those with whom he came 
in contact a Greek mind. 


The preservation of Christian culture is highly essential and seriously | 
threatened. In the struggle for a dominating world culture our destiny | 


and our responsibility is to give those with whom we come in contact a 
Christian mind in a person who has a Christian philosophy of life, a 
Christian character and a vision of the Christian social order. In these 
days one of the best defenses is a strong offense. Therefore, let us in our 
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Christian education arise and shine so that men may see her splendor in 
| full and evident display. 
| In a sense it is good the issue has been joined, for it enables us to 
delineate sharply the distinctiveness which is ours—a challenge, if you will, 
to purify the blood in our veins and to put vigor and strength in our sinews. 
History always has been fashioned by creative minorities. We must have 
better men and women motivated by greater convictions if we are to have 
» a better world. These will always be in the minority but they will be 
| creative—they will be the men and women whose souls are gripped—and 
_ they will be the ones who send civilization upward. Christian minds, 
outthinking, outplanning and outliving their contemporaries, fashioning a 
Christian world civilization is the challenge of the destiny of Christian 
_ education to which we are called and to which our church-related colleges 
_ are dedicated. 


THE SEARCH FOR PEACE* 


“A new era is upon us. Even the lesson of victory itself brings with 
it profound concern, both for our future security and the survival of civili- 
zation. The destructiveness of the war potential, through progressive 
advances in scientific discovery, has in fact now reached a point which 
revises the traditional concept of war. 

“Men since the beginning of time have sought peace. Various methods 
through the ages have been attempted to devise an international process 
to prevent or settle disputes between nations. From the very start, work- 
able methods were found insofar as individual citizens were concerned 
but the mechanics of an instrumentality of larger international scope have 
never been successful. Military alliances, balances of power, leagues of 
nations, all in turn failed, leaving the only path to be by way of the crucible 
of war. The utter destructiveness of war now blots out this alternative. 
We have had our last chance. If we do not now devise some greater and 
more equitable system, Armageddon will be at our door. 

“The problem basically is theological and involves a spiritual recru- 
descence and improvement of human character that will synchronize with 
our almost matchless advance in science, art, literature and all material and 
cultural developments of the past two thousand years. It must be of the 
spirit if we are to save the flesh.” 


* An excerpt from the speech delivered by General Douglas MacArthur aboard 
the U. S. S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay, September 2, 1945, (Tokyo time), as V-J Day 
was proclaimed by Japan’s unconditional surrender. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PROGRAM AT NOTRE DAME 


WuitaM T. Crappick, C.S.C., Prefect of Religion, University of Notre Dame. 


The religious program at Notre Dame may be divided into three phases. 
First, the instructional; second, the devotional; and third, the practical. 


I. INSTRUCTIONAL PHASE. 


The formal instruction in religion at Notre Dame is under the 
Department of Religion. “The purpose of the religion course at the 
University is two-fold. First, to give the student an extensive and 
intensive presentation of the field of Catholic Theology. Secondly, to 
direct the content of Catholic Theology to the formation of well trained 
Catholic leaders for society.” The Catholic student is obliged to take 
three years of formal religious instruction. In his freshman year he 
studies the Life of Christ and Christian Morals. In his second year he 
studies the Christian Apologetics and Dogma. In his third year, Dogma 
(cont’d) and the Sacraments. There are two class hours a week 
devoted to each undergraduate religion course. 


Students may receive a Bachelor of Arts degree with religion as a 
major subject. Advance courses are: The Liturgical Life of the 
Church, Ascetical and Mystical Theology, The Church Fathers, The 
Acts of the Apostles and Epistles of St. Paul, Catholic Lay Leadership, 
Christian Marriage and Readings from the Old Testament. (Non- 
Catholic students are not required to follow the courses of religion. 
However, they may register for the courses if they desire. They are 
required to substitute two semester hours in another course designated 
by the dean of the college in which they are registered.) 


II. DEVOTIONAL PHASE. 


Responsibility for this aspect of the religion program rests on the 
shoulders of the Prefect of Religion and his assistant who devote their 
entire time to this work. Cooperating with them are the priests on 
the administrative and teaching staffs, rectors of residence halls and 


prefects living on the floors with the students. The devotions may be 
outlined as follows: 


Daily Exercises—Morning and evening prayers in all thirteen 
residence hall chapels; daily Mass and reception of Holy Commun- 
ion (facilities available in each hall chapel); prayers before and 
after classes. These are optional exercises. 


Weekly Exercises—Sunday services—five Masses each with 
sermon in the University Church, one a High Mass (no hall Masses 
for students on Sunday); confession facilities are available in all 
hall chapels at morning and evening prayer time; the Prefect of 
Religion and his assistant are available for confessions throughout 
the day; Benediction Sunday evening in the University Church 
with confessors available. Attendance at Sunday Mass is obliga- 
tory by Church Law. Other weekly exercises are not obligatory. 
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Occasional Exercises—Holy days special to the Catholic Church 
are observed with special solemnity by Mass, which is of obliga- 
tion; seasonal devotions are held in the University Church during 
Lent with Benediction and sermon on Wednesday evenings; Daily 
Adoration (during which students volunteer to devote one half- 
hour in silent prayer) is held during Lent, May, October and the 
nine days before Christmas; Missions which all the students attend 
open the school year; May devotions at a Grotto (replica of the 
famous Grotto at Lourdes) are held each evening during May; 
academic occasions such as Founder’s Day and Commencement are 
observed with Academic Processions, Pontifical High Mass and 
sermon. All but attendance at Mass on Holy Days are non-obliga- 
tory exercises. 


A religious atmosphere is given the campus by: The Golden 
Dome surmounted by a statue of Our Lady; the University Church; 
a log chapel, replica of the first chapel erected by the Founder; the 
thirteen hall chapels with the Blessed Sacrament reserved night 
and day; crucifix in each classroom; outdoor Stations of The Cross 
along the bank of one of the campus lakes; the many priests on the 
teaching and administrative staffs and Religious Brothers and Sis- 
ters wearing the religious habit, all of whom reside within the 
campus precincts. 


An important agent in developing the religious program at 
Notre Dame has been the Religious Bulletin, a mimeographed sheet 
edited by the Prefect of Religion which is placed daily at every’ 
student’s door on the campus. It contains discussions on moral 
issues written in the student vernacular and anything connected 
directly or indirectly with religion which may be of interest to 
students, besides announcements of coming events and requests for 
prayers for the sick, dying and departed. The Prefect of Religion 
and his assistant give their time to counselling, visiting the sick 
students in the campus infirmary and the city hospitals and pro- 
moting clothing drives for the poor and foreign relief. 


III. Practica PHASE 


Many campus activities are linked with religion. Some clubs, like 
the Servers’ Club and Liturgy Club are distinctly religious in purpose. 
The Liturgical group study the Mass and Liturgical functions, chant 
special Masses and promote activities referring to the Liturgy. For the 
student who wishes to develop to a higher degree his own spiritual life, 
there is the Third Order of St. Francis and the Third Order of St. 
Dominic, both designed to help the layman reach religious perfection. 
For the development of Catholic leadership there is the Young Chris- 
tian Students, a Catholic Action group whose purpose is to promote 
Catholic leadership and Catholic life in student fields of activity. The 
Knights of Columbus, besides benefitting their own members by its 
own social and religious program, sponsors activities for the support 
of the foreign missions. The Student Relief Organization promotes 
money-raising activities for the purpose of assisting needy students in 
Europe. 


[iv] 


THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION AT VANDERBILT 


The phenomenal growth of the Student Christian Association on the 
campus of Vanderbilt University is most interesting. Two years ago the 
membership was approximately 50 and now the membership has passed 
the 1,300 mark. The students are well pleased with the SCA and are show- 
ing an unusual interest in planning and carrying out its program. 

Dr. Sam West, director, deserves much of the credit for this new inter- 
est. He went to Vanderbilt in the fall of 1946 to be director of the SCA 
and to teach classes in New Testament in the Divinity School. Because of 
his keen interest in the SCA, he has made the students actually interested 
in religion in human relationships. 

The SCA is not a denominational organization. Included in its mem- 
bership are Jews, Catholics and Protestants. Among some of the campus ~ 
activities which the SCA either sponsors or has an interest in are the 
following: 


The formation of a GI Student Wives Association. 
A nursery group for faculty children. 


The World Students Service Fund, for which money is raised every 
year to help educate foreign students abroad. 


The sending of food to war-ravished areas. 


Sending of members to prep and high schools to lead devotional 
services, to Veterans’ Hospital and other such places for entertaining 
purposes. 


Assisting with student counseling. 


But the SCA refuses to rest on its laurels. It is now planning new 
projects to add to those already under way; one of these is a Christmas 
party next year for the underprivileged children of Nashville. 


ECONOMIC THEORY AND PRACTICE IN THE LIGHT OF BASIC 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES* 


Through its Commission on Research, the National Protestant Council 
on Higher Education has launched a long-term cooperative project in pro- 
viding opportunities for the study, evaluation, and, it is hoped, eventual 
re-organization of the curriculum of the church-related college. The first 
step in this direction was taken in the workshop held at Green Lake, Wis- 


* Title taken from pamphlet prepared by Laurence Foster, Commission 
Research, National Protestant Council on Higher Education. aa 
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_consin, last June when a preliminary statement on the Educational 
' Philosophy of the Church-Related College was made. The Council is now 
' endeavoring to translate that philosophy into a curriculum and has chosen 
_ the field of economics as the area of its initial application. 

The Council hopes that under the leadership of Christian educators, 
church officials, business men, labor leaders, economists and statesmen the 
_ study will prove sufficiently reliable, valid, and compelling to serve a two- 
_ fold purpose: 


1. To provide data in text-book and source-book form for church- 
related and other colleges; and 


2. With a world outlook and concern, to provide a sound, fair, 
sobering, and above all, creative Christian appraisal of contem- 
porary economic theory, practice and organization. 


%* % * 


Education of the public along similar lines was the aim of the Church 
and Economic Life Week, January 11-22, sponsored by the Federal Council 
of Churches. Through sermons, forums, and surveys of community prob- 
lems, an effort was made to promote “an informed and active concern 
within the churches for Christian principles in economic life.” 


* %* * 


Parallel Catholic projects would include Sadlier’s CATHOLIC SOCIAL 
STUDIES series and the FAITH AND FREEDOM texts edited at Catholic Univer- 
sity. The Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems is for the purpose of 
educating the general public. 

These are new efforts to Christianize American society that are of 
interest to everyone. 

In America, Catholic Review of the Week, the editor writes: “We are 
glad to see these new efforts to Christianize American society by purifying 
the ‘poisoned wells.’ ” 
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I'M GLAD | CHOSE A CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 
Marcery HucHEs* 


Many believe that the church is overstepping her bounds when she 
delves into higher learning for the average person, that she should restrict 
her education to the training of ministers and missionaries and leave others 
to secular schools. I have been chided about the strict rules, compulsory 
church attendance, and almost all of the customs that make my alma mater 
different from schools of other types; but I am glad I graduated from a 
church college. 

To those who doubt the wisdom of choosing such a college I give these 
many reasons that make me grateful that I attended my church college in 
preference to a college of any other kind. 

One of the favorite criticisms of the church school is that she holds up 
to her students the idealistic instead of the realistic world—that her 
students are sheltered from the bad and only taught the good; and that 
when these students are thrust into the world to make a living, they do 
not know how to cope with reality. It is true that the college teaches 
idealism. It could not be Christian if it did not follow the teachings of the 
greatest idealist of all time, Christ. To be idealistic does not necessarily 
mean that we take a Pollyanna view of everything in life, but in the years 
that mold a student’s thinking, the college years, a church school teaches 
that the way of the idealist is the best way, and that while we must accept 
certain realistic facts, we must constantly work toward the ideal. This, to 
me, seems much more practical than to assume that the world is evil and 
cannot be changed. The church school teaches her students to be idealists 
in a world of realism, and to remember that no matter what happens, 
people are essentially good. Because of my Christian college training, I 
cannot ever believe that the world is composed of people who are basically 
bad, no matter how many times a more cynical person points this out to me. 

Along this same line is the argument that the church school does not 
teach her students to face evil; that being educated on a level that is in 
many ways above the evil of the world, the student is an easy prey to the 
insidious forces of evil when he is confronted by them. It seems to me 
that one does not necessarily have to have experience with evil in order 
to overcome it, but the fact that one has had no experience makes the evil 
more hateful to one. When one has been brought into contact with the 
better things in life, one will not, as a rule, choose less than the best. We 
all choose by comparison with what we know and are accustomed to. To be 
schooled in a church college naturally makes the choice of good come more 
easily. 

* Margery Hughes was graduated from Columbia College, South Carolina, in 


1948. Her article is reprinted by permission of the SourH CaroLtina METHODIST 
ADVOCATE. 
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I found that one did not have to look to the skies or to some far-off 
place to find inspiration and peace, that making the most of the common- 
place things was much more essential, that dealing fairly with the people I 
meet each day is much better than quoting some great sage who said words 
to that effect. I found that goodness is something to be lived day by day, 
not a creed to be expounded upon when in a deep conversation with some 
scholar. I learned this from observing my fellow students. I know that I 
will never find a group of women anywhere that will be better on the 
whole than the friends with whom I went to college. There is no better 
group anywhere than these, and I am much better for having associated 
with them for four years. 

Most of all, I have learned from going to a church college that the only 
happy people are good people. The only place to find happiness is in 
Christianity. I have been working only a short time, but already I have 
seen many persons, brilliant persons, who are vainly and desperately 
searching for happiness in some complicated form, persons who have read 
untold books written by profound people trying futilely to seize from them 
some sort of way of life that will bring peace. The sort of peace they seek 
can only be found in simple Christianity. Yet if I told them that what they 
seek can be found so easily, they would laugh. 

I have learned from my college the important things of life, and no 
matter in what business I am employed, nothing can take away that 
knowledge. . 

Education gave me a desire to know. I know many others who have 
the same desire and are miserable. Christian education gave me not only 
a desire to learn more but a mind that is able to sift the most important 
things from the trivial, a mind to be constantly seeking a better way of life 
and a habit of putting first things first. This is not merely education; this 
is Christian education. These are the reasons that I thank God that I chose 
my church college. 
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CAN ALL THESE MEN BE WRONG? 


Henry Noste SHERWOOD, Executive Secretary, Board of Higher Education 
of the Disciples of Christ. 


The welfare state is here. It has been here for some time. The scope 
of its activities increase from year to year. Today, regardless of race, creed, 
or color, strength of will or mind, it cares for the unemployed, the sick 
and the old. Its latest proposal is to give a college education to every 
citizen who belongs to the intellectual aristocracy. Beckoning with its 
hand it calls, “Come unto me all ye who are weary and heavy laden and © 
I will give you security.” | 

This late proposal is made to our country before an official peace has 
closed the most costly war in the history of the world—a war that had for. 
its broad issue totalitarianism or democracy. It comes after the defeat of 
Germany under the leadership of Hitler, a leader determined to produce 
a society in which all citizens thought about men and affairs just as he did. 
To secure his ends he produced such a regimentation of society that press, 
assembly, church and education were under his control. Such a system he 
planned to force on all conquered people. To block this evil plan our 
country uprooted its peace time activities, spent millions of dollars, and 
let loose the dogs of war. Hitler’s Germany was the welfare state at its 
worst. 

Now it is not supposed that the advocates of further subsidization of 
higher education by the Federal government want a totalitarian society. 
No member of the President’s Commission on Higher Education would 
subscribe to such a social order. But this proposal of additional welfare 
grants to students and to institutions of higher learning is a danger signal 
on the educational road in our democracy. 


Balance Between State and Private Colleges Threatened 


For about twenty years the enrollment and income of privately and 
publicly controlled institutions of higher learning have been about the 
same. Federal subsidization as now proposed, giving the state schools more 
than four times the enrollment and income of private ones, will greatly 
modify this balance. Many leading educators want to preserve our dual 
system of higher education without a sharp shift in enrollment and income. 

This position was made clear last March by the Director of the Division 
of Higher Education of the Federal Government. Speaking before the 
Commission on Colleges and Universities of the North Central Association, | 
John Dale Russell, the director said: “I fully agree with the opinion, | 
which has often been expressed, that this nearly even balance [between the 
two systems] has been a source of great strength to American higher edu- | 
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cation. It would be most unfortunate if either the publicly controlled or 
‘the privately controlled institutions should become the sole possessors of 
the field.” 

In his annual report for 1948, President James Bryant Conant of 
Harvard, expresed a like conclusion: “The strength of our American 
‘system of advanced education lies in its diversity, or one might almost 
say in its lack of system.” 


State Educational Monopoly Teaches Views of Government 


We would expect educators to make observations on educational trends 
_and to state their conclusions. It is their business. But when an industrial 
leader of the proportions of Henry Ford takes time to study higher educa- 
tion and to assess its organization and control, it is unusual. He told the 
Yale alumni recently that he was against an educational system that 
‘depends on the state with a capital “S” that is centralized under government 
‘control or supervision. And he told them why. “It would suffer from the 
faults of every monopoly,” he said, “and grow fat and unimaginative. It 
would take the easy way. But worse than that, it would tend to teach the 
views of the government in power.” 

What would Mr. Ford do about it? He gave his answer: “The 
existence of a larger number of privately supported colleges and universi- 
ties seems to me the best guarantee that our whole educational system will 
stay young and dynamic and adjust itself to changing needs and conditions.” 

More than a decade ago Alexander G. Ruthven, president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, enumerated some of the evils governmental control 
brings to higher education. “More than ever before,” declared Dr. Ruthven, 

“faculty members are compelled to live in apprehension of dismissal, admin- 
istrators are handicapped in directing the growth of their schools, and 
selfish interests and non-educational agencies are modifying the curriculum 
and directing staff appointments and activities.” 


Private Colleges Preserve Freedom 


Partisan politics is most dangerous when efforts to “politicalize” society 
are in flower, as in our generation. During such a time pressure to teach 
the views of the government in power is strongest. In his address at the 
inauguration of the eighth president of Oberlin College, President Harold 
W. Dodds of Princeton University spoke about this danger. “The only way 
we can protect ourselves,” said Dr. Dodds, “from slipping into this position 
in which the majority does our educational thinking for us is by maintain- 
ing in full and vigorous health the private college and university.” 

In accord with this observation hear the statement of John D. Rocke- 
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feller, Jr.: “The private college is less apt to have bias, and is more likely 
to feel free in the search for pure knowledge than a state institution.” 

The advantages of the dual system of higher education have been well 
stated by the president of the Rockefeller Foundation: “State colleges and 
universities,” Dr, Raymond B. Fosdick declared, “have frequently been 
jeopardized by the arbitrary acts of those who hold political power. When 
that time comes, the private institutions must be the counteracting agencies 
to keep the light of freedom burning. 

“When Governor Talmadge terrorized the University of Georgia, it 
was institutions like Emory University and Agnes Scott and Mercer that 
maintained in the state the basic decencies of independence. 

“The steadying influence of Tulane University in the days of Huey 
Long in Louisiana cannot be overestimated. 

“When the Board of Regents in Texas recently threatened the integrity 
of the state institutions, it was Rice Institute and Southern Methodist 
University that held the banner of free scholarship.” 


Private Colleges Must Keep Their Lamps Clean 


If private institutions keep the light of freedom burning they must 
keep their own houses in order. “I have known private institutions,” stated 
Dr. Fosdick, “that were themselves terrorized by illiberal boards of trustees 
and others that were so dominated by the conservative prejudices repre- 
sented by their trustees or by their alumni, that the spirit of free inquiry 
was discouraged, discussion about the fundamentals of our social or eco- 
nomic order was considered in bad taste, and a pall of apprehension and 
conformity hung over the teaching staffs. 

“There is perhaps too much complacency about this matter on the 
part of private institutions. They need to examine themselves to make 
sure that the freedom which they enjoy from political interference is not 
nullified by other types of interference equally demoralizing.” 


Constitutional Ban on Organized Religion in State Schools 


What does the testimony of all these men mean to Christian higher 
education? In the first place their testimony is full of meaning to religion 
organized so that it constitutes an establishment of religion within the 
purview of the first amendment to the Constitution. Although this amend- 
ment has never been clearly defined it is generally agreed that in our 
nation there will be no state church and that no one ecclesiastical institution 
will be favored over another. No church can legally look to the state for 
directed help in the achievement of its program. State and church are 
separate. Each is free in its own field. It follows, therefore, that in our 
publicly controlled colleges and universities sectarianism is constitutionally 
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prohibited. Whatever place they may give to religion in their curriculum 
by a strict interpretation of the constitution it must not be sectarian. 
| Further restriction upon our diversity in advanced education, making it 
j more and more publicly controlled, guarantees our citizens against indoc- 
‘trination in sectarian religion under college auspices, and makes certain 
freedom from denominational ties and educational sectarianism in higher 
| academic circles. 


| 
| Secularist Ban on Basic Religion 
| ; 


There is a second consideration prompted by the testimony of these 
men: What relation does the threat to our dual system of higher education 
| have to secularism so noticeable in our democracy? By secularism I mean 
the organization of life apart from God and according religion no greater 
| recognition than giving it a place in the periphery of human welfare. When 
| the welfare state reaches the place where it is satisfied with nothing short 
of the souls of men, not only democracy crumbles but also the religious 
/core around which it is built. This is true because the essentials of democ- 

racy, for example, the dignity of man, respect for personality and equality 
| of opportunity, have their roots in religion. By its very nature secularism 
approves the constitutional divorce of organized religion from higher educa- 
tion. Armed with the advantage coming from this divorce it enters the 
tent of democracy to drive out basic and broader religion dealing with 
values, ideals, and motivation. Secularism, therefore, finds a comrade in 
the constitutional limitation on established religion and together these two 
_yoke-fellows unhappily screen the curriculum of higher education of all 
religious elements. In this way Christian higher education suffers when 
‘the nearly equal balance between publicly and privately controlled 
institutions is destroyed. 


No Legal Ban on Basic Religion in State Colleges 


In deliberating on the testimony of the men quoted in these pages, 
a third consideration comes to mind: Have legal limitations and secularism 
tied the hands of all college administrators so that they could not assume 
responsibility for integrating religion into higher education? It is the 
thesis of William Clayton Bower that they have not. He has pointed out 
in Church and State in Education that ecclesiastical sectarianism, being an 
anachronism in American culture, has given way to a functional concept 
of religion—a concept which calls on religion to revalue all values into a 
total meaning and worth of life. 

Dr. Bower differentiates between the universal function of religion as 
an integrating process in personal and social experience and the intellectual 
concepts (theology), institutional structures (ecclesiasticism) and practices 
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(ritual and sacraments) through which the function has been implemented 
by various sects. At the functional level he finds that religion unites, but 
at the theological, ecclesiastical and sacramental level it divides and 
becomes sectarian. Moreover, he states that its function is constant but 
that the structures of theological belief, ceremonial, and institutional, con- 
stantly change. Dr, Bower holds that religious behavior, yielding to the 
method of the social sciences, may be observed, analyzed, and redirected 
as any other form of human behavior. Holding this concept of religion, 
Dr. Bower gives it a place in the curriculum of advanced education along 
with political science, sociology, and economics, and accords it the same 
freedom from legal limitations or from secularism as any other subject. 
Moreover, Merrimon Cuninggim, going a step further than Dr. Bower, 
has stated in The College Seeks Religion that since the close of the first 


World War institutions of higher learning have regained much of their lost. 


concern for the religious development of their students and have more 
and more taken on this responsibility. This is more good news. Religion 
has suffered long enough from the poison of denominationalism and from 
the indifference of those in high educational authority. Our nation can 
profit from the absence of these two emphases and find gain in a functional 
religion that puts mercy, justice, and companionship with God into human 
relationships. 


Private Colleges Have Unique Responsibility in Christian Higher Education 


Finally, the testimony of the men so widely quoted in this article 
causes those interested in higher education to ask: What is the religious 
program of privately controlled colleges and universities? Today these 
institutions, three times as numerous as the tax-supported ones, teach about 
one-half the students enrolled in all of our colleges and universities. They 
are without legal or constitutional limitations and by their nature above 
the restraints of secularism in building a solid program of religious edu- 
cation and putting it into operation. Holding this unique position in higher 
education, they have, therefore, a stern and far-reaching responsibility. 

Surely privately controlled schools must qualify under the require- 
ments laid down by Dr. Fosdick and stated in an earlier part of this paper. 
In keeping with the ecumenical spirit of Jesus they must make all the 


college processes function in terms of the Christian way of life. Let them ~ 
examine their admission rules, faculty and staff ideals, administrative — 


procedures, trustee relationships, and the college community itself, to see 
if they qualify by this standard. As evidence that the total educational 
experience on the campus is Christian let them point to the character of 
their graduates. 


Furthermore, our private colleges are responsible for informing the 
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‘public, especially their constituency and churches, about their program 
»for making religion and life one, about the meaning and consequence of 
‘secularism, and about the trend of statism in American culture and its 
( threat to the very existence of private and church-related colleges. It must 
» be done with a sense of mission and with an urgency prompted by the moral 
' crisis in our civilization and now upon us. 

. Organized and administered for Christian ends and having a constitu- 
jency informed about it, the private college can expect financial support 
) adequate for its present and future needs. Church-related colleges and 
» college-related churches go together. Privately controlled colleges and 
-college-related wealth also have much in common. When our non-state 
colleges invite a student to enroll let them lack nothing in housing, library 
and laboratory equipment, teaching personnel or any other item needed 
for the honest pursuit of learning. 

As America faces a spiritual crisis in her culture and life, may the 
redeeming power of Christian higher education bring to her its full strength 
as a remedial measure. 


INDIANA EDUCATORS PUBLISH JOINT STATEMENT ON FEDERAL 
SUBSIDY 


A resolution, backed by the twenty-six member colleges of the Indiana 
Association of Church Related and Independent Colleges, expressing the 
conviction that a general federal subsidy to any institution of higher edu- 
cation will stifle free development of American democracy on college 
campuses, has been sent to Indiana congressmen and state legislators, it 
/ was announced recently by Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, president of the college 
association. 

| Dr. Kretzmann, who is president of Valparaiso University, said that a 
copy of the resolution, passed in a recent meeting of the presidents of the 
26 colleges, is also being sent to educators on college and university 
campuses throughout the nation. 

The members of the Indiana Association of Church Related and Inde- 
pendent Colleges reaffirmed in the resolution their belief in “the present 
American system of education, consisting of state supported, church 
related, and privately endowed elementary and secondary schools, colleges, 
and universities, each complimentary to the other, with their diversity and 
competition maintaining the freedom which is the chief ornament of all.” 

They further stated, Dr. Kretzmann reported, that “this freedom would 
be threatened by any general federal subvention of higher education, 
which would involve a great immediate financial burden, and, ultimately 
regimentation and control.” 
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United action was promised by the 26 Indiana colleges in supporting a 
three-fold program: They will advocate the adequate financing of state 
supported institutions by means of state taxes. 

In the second place, while disapproving of federal subsidy to any and 
all institutions of higher education, they agree that federal grants for 
specific purposes for individual scholarships, or as an outright single gift 
could be possible without involving regimentation or control. 

Finally, the Indiana college heads express themselves willing to con- 
tinue working for their own financial support from churches, foundations, 
individuals, business corporations and other non-governmental agencies. 

Deep concern over the trend toward federal control in American life — 
brought about the recent appointment of a legislative committee in the 
Indiana independent college association, Dr. Kretzmann explained. This — 
committee of five prominent Indiana citizens will represent the views of. 
the Indiana educators before the state congressmen in Washington and the 
legislators in Indianapolis. 

Members of the legislative committee are Dr. Richard T. James, Butler 
University, Indianapolis; Dr. William C. Dennis, Richmond; and Walter 
Helmke, Fort Wayne. 

Commenting on the action taken by the private college association 
members, Dr. O. P. Kretzmann emphasized concern not only for the sur- 
vival of the smaller institutions but also for the freedom of the large state 
universities, should a plan of federal subsidies go into effect. “The fine 
balance between private and public institutions on all levels, developed 
through several centuries of American freedom, is one of the bulwarks of 
American democracy. Education and social welfare are the responsibility 
of a free people working through their own free agencies.” 

Members of the executive committee, who have spearheaded the action 
jointly taken by the association of Indiana private and church related 
colleges are Dr. O. P. Kretzmann, President of Valparaiso University; 
President I. Lynd Esch of Indiana Central College; Dr. H. H. Brooks of 
DePauw University; President Clyde E. Wildman of DePauw University; 
and President Frank Sparks of Wabash College. 


ASSOCIATION OF PRESIDENTS AND DEANS OF WISCONSIN COLLEGES 


The Association of Presidents and Deans of Wisconsin Colleges held a 
meeting in Milwaukee, December 14, 1948. 

The attitude of this Association toward The Report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education was verbalized by the following state- 
ment which after being duly passed by voiced vote was given by the secre- 
tary to the press: 
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The only proposal concerning federal aid to higher education that 
should be seriously considered by Congress is the one which calls for 
scholarship aid to needy, well-qualified students. Such a program 
should be administered by the States. 


This statement was not passed without dissenting votes. One uni- 
versity dean said he believed that expansion in higher education is neces- 
»sary and can be accomplished only with federal aid. Two college presidents 
/ dissented on the grounds that acceptance of any federal aid was undesirable. 


. 
| 
. 


AMONG THE COLLEGES 


4 Compulsory chapel services should be held by all church colleges, Dr. 
\J. S. Bixler, president of Colby College, Maine, told the Ecumenical Con- 
(ference of the United Student Christian Council which met at Kansas 
; University in Lawrence. Optional chapel services, Dr. Bixler stressed, 
icarry with them the admission that worship is not essential. 


* * % 


“The Advantages of the Small Christian College” is the topic for an 
jessay contest being sponsored by Eureka College, Illinois. The contest, 
'which closes April 1, is open to all juniors and seniors in high school. Four 
(four-year scholarships will be given as prizes. — 


* * * 


| Dr. John Calvin Reid, pastor of the Mt. Lebanon Presbyterian Church 
/of Pittsburgh, was the principal leader in the 1949 Spiritual Emphasis Week 
‘at Carroll College, Wisconsin, February 7-10. 

* * * 
The Spiritual Life Institute was held at Bridgewater College, Virginia, 
January 4-6. Reverend D. J. Lichty, who has spent forty years on the 
India mission field, was one of the principal speakers. 


* * * 


| The Duke University Divinity School recently announced the Inaugura- 
: tion this year of the “Duke Divinity Seminars” designed to offer ministers 
of the state “an opportunity to continue their education beyond gradua- 
tion.” Two seminars will be held this year, in Kinston, February 14-15, 
and in Charlotte, February 17-18, according to Dr. Kenneth W. Clark, 
chairman of the committee. Featured speakers are Dean Harold A. Bosley 
of the Duke Divinity School and a guest speaker, Dr. Thomas S. Kepler, 
professor of New Testament, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Ohio. 


cg % * 
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Nine of the 37 pre-theological students at Lycoming College hold 
regularly-assigned pastorates in rural churches within a 75-mile radius of 
the school, Dr. John W. Long, president, announced recently. All ex-G. I.’s 
but two, they represent two of the four denominations of Protestantism 
included among the college pre-ministerial students. Each serves at least 
four churches. 


* % % 


Plans have been completed for two summer seminars for directors of 
Christian education in the Methodist Church. One will be held at Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methcdist University, July 12-August 5. The 
other will be at Candler School of Theology, Emory University, July 25- 
August 12. "i 


* * * 


The Catholic Library Association is sponsoring Book Aid to war- 
stricken countries. Many libraries have extra books that could be used to 
feed hungry minds abroad. Address: Phillip Temple, Librarian, George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


At the midyear commencement exercises of Oberlin College held 
February 2, President William EK. Stevenson conferred the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws upon Hiroshi Hatanaka, president of Kobe College, 
Japan. A noted Christian educator, Dr. Hatanaka was able to carry on the 
work of Kobe College, classroom work, Bible classes and chapel assemblies, 
during the war even with government industries occupying the college 
buildings. 


* % * 


Wagner College played host on January 9 to presidents and representa- 
tives of 42 Lutheran colleges and seminaries throughout the country. The 
occasion was the thirty-fifth annual convention of the National Lutheran 
Educational Conference. 


* Bo * 
Dr. Merrimon Cuninggim, professor of religion at Pomona College, lead 
the annual Oberlin College Religious Conference on February 8-9, spon- 
sored by the Religious Interests Committee and the Student Christian 


Associations. The theme of the conference was ‘“Predicament of Man: 
Which Way Out?” 
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